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“THE ONE SMALL BOOK” 


Towle and Jenks Caesar, Books I and II, with Sight Reading 


Perhaps you have decided that economy and efficiency in Second Year Latin are secured 
by the use of a single book containing all of the Latin work of that year. If you have decided 
to follow the one book plan, there are many reasons for selecting the Towle and Jenks 
Caesar. In the first place, it is the smallest edition available. It weighs just 2214 ounces 
and contains everything you need—Caesar, grammatical appendix, prose composition 
exercises, together with notes, vocabulary, sight translation, and word formation, all care- 
fully correlated so that there is no waste from duplication. 


PROSE EXERCISES 


The vocabulary includes all the Caesar words that occur ten or more times in High 
School Latin. New constructions are first illustrated with familiar vocabulary; new 
vocabulary is used in familiar constructions. 

The arrangement of the sentences is novel. From five to fifteen sentences are given 
upon each new construction, according to its difficulty. After these there are ten or more 
review and miscellaneous sentences. Thus the teacher is enabled to give as much drill on 
any particular construction as a class needs, and as much or as little review. He may carry 
a class along rapidly through new constructions and review then later if he wishes. 


SIGHT TRANSLATION 


Books III and IV of the Gallic War contain a little over 1100 lines. The Towle and 
Jenks, in addition to Books I and II, complete, furnishes 1500 lines so selected as to give 
the complete story and more interesting portions of the War narrative, together with over 
600 lines, also placed together, containing all of the passages describing the manners and 
customs of the Gaulsand Germans. To this are added for good measure 400 lines of interest- 


ing narrative from the Civil War. 


ACCEPTED BY THE COLLEGES 


Most of the Colleges have gone on record as accepting the sight translation plan as 
presented in the Towle and Jenks Caesar, as an equivalent of the first four books of Caesar. 
Especially enthusiastic has been the endorsement of the Towle and Jenks presentation of 
the ‘‘new Latin requirement”’ in conjunction with so many features of distinctive merit. 

Have you examined “‘the one small book’’? 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Book That Puts Life Into Latin 


MITCHELL’S WRITING OF NARRATIVE LATIN 


By Benjamin W. MitcuELL, Ph.D., Head of the Department of Ancient and Modern 
Languages, Central High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


An unusual book on Latin composition which shows the pupil how the language of 
Caesar may be applied to the narration of any military events, even those of the 
twentieth century. This novel departure re-vivifies Latin for the pupil, so that it no 
longer seems to belong to the dim, distant past. 

The vocabulary is derived mainly from the first book of Caesar’s Gallic War. 
After the first forty lessons there are twenty easy exercises in which the story of the 
first five books of the Gallic War is retold in connected form. One of the strongest 
features of the book is its ability to develop the pupil’s resourcefulness. It provides the 
entire course of College preparation in Latin composition. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 


WE OFFER 


For the use of teachers and students of Latin and Greek 


Two books which have grown out of Professor Charles C. Mierow’s 
recent classroom experience at Andover and Princeton— 


Essentials of Latin Syntax . . . 90 cents 

Essentials of Greek Syntax ... . $1.25 
presenting in compact tabular form an outline of Latin and Greek 
grammatical construction for those who have had drill in forms and 


syntax and need assistance in fixing the various constructions each in 
its own place. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


70 Fifth Avenue G New Yo k 
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Miss Susan Paxson, of the Central High School, 
Omaha, whose booklet, Two Latin Plays (THE CLAssI- 
CAL WEEKLY 5.1-—2) has been much in use, has published 
A Handbook for Latin Clubs (D. C. Heath and Co. 
Pp. viii+ 149. 60 cents). This little Handbook has 
been prepared to meet the demand for the vivification 
of Latin instruction, by supplying supplementary 
material, for use in Clubs, and, I should myself add, 
in the class-room itself. Miss Paxson has aimed to 
help particularly the teacher in the small town. 


The book consists of a series of programs for the 
sessions of Latin Clubs, 36 in number. The programs 
proper, given in outline, cover pages 3-61. A complete 
list of the titles of these programs follows: 


The Value of Latin; Pompeii; Ancient Rome; 
The Roman Forum; The Roman House; Roman 
Slaves; Roman Children; Education among the 
Romans; Some Common Professions and ‘Trades 
among the Romans; Roman Doctors; The Roman 
Soldier; Caesar; Cicero; Vergil; Horace; Roman 
Literature; Some Famous Women of Ancient Rome; 
Roman Holidays; Funeral Customs and _ Burial 
Places; Roman Games; Some Famous Buildings 
of Ancient Rome; Some Famous Roman Letters; 
Some Ancient Romans of Fame; A Roman Banquet; 
Roman Roads; Some Roman Gods; Some Famous 
Temples of Ancient and Modern Rome; Some Religious 
Customs; Some Famous Pictures and Sculpture; 
Roman Books and Libraries; Ancient Myths and 
Legends; The Ancient Myth in Modern Literature; 
What English owes to Greek; Modern Rome; Italy 
of To-day; O Tempora! O Mores! 


To give an idea of these programs I transcribe 
entire the program entitled Vergil (25-26): 


SONG.—Opening Lines of the Aeneid. 

An Experiment with the Opening Lines of the Aeneid. 
J. Raleigh Nelson. School Review. Vol. vii, p. 
129. 

Dido. An Epic Tragedy. Miller and Nelson. P. 57. 


VERGIL. 
Outline for the Study of Vergil’s Aeneid. Maud 
Emma Kingsley. Education. Vol. xxiii, p. 148. 


Vergil. Harper and Miller. Introduction. 
IN VERGIL’S ITALY. 
Frank Justus Miller. Chautauqua. Vol. xxxiv, p. 


368. 
DIDO: A Character Study. 
J. Raleigh Nelson. School Review. Vol. xii, p. 408. 
Vergil. Harper and Miller. 
VERGIL’S ESTIMATE OF HIS AENEID. 
Rome: The Eternal City. Clara Erskine Clement. 
- Vol. ii, p. 636. 
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POEM.—The Doom of the Slothful. 
John Addington Symonds. 
ESSAY.—Paris and Helen. 
Adventures Among Books. Andrew Lang. P. 235, 
or Cosmopolitan. Vol. xviii, p. 173. 
LEGENDS CONNECTED WITH VERGIL. 
A History of Roman Literature. Charles Thomas 
Cruttwell. P. 278. 
VERGIL IN MAINE. 
Martha Baker Dunn. 
P- 773- 
VERGIL’S INFLUENCE. 
On Teaching Vergil. 
Review. Vol. xx, p. I. 
A TRAVESTY ON THE TAKING OF TROY. 
Roba di Roma. William W. Story. P. 186. 
North American Review. Vol. xcvii, p. 255. 
ST. PAUL’S VISIT TO VERGIL’S TOMB. 
Rome: The Eternal City. Clara Erskine Clement. 
Vol. ii, p. 640. 
POEM.—To Vergil. 
Poetical Works. Alfred Tennyson. 
Littell’s Living Age. Vol. clv, p. 2. 


Atlantic Monthly. Vol. c, 


H. H. Yeames. School 


P. 511. 


It is proper to quote here a short paragraph from 
Miss Paxson’s Preface (iii): 

The programs have purposely been made too long for 
one session in order that the teacher may have some 
choice in selection, and that, in case all references 
are not accessible, enough may be secured to insure 
a reasonably varied program. 

After the programs proper comes a series of Selections 
that may be Used for the Programs (65-121). These 
selections consist of short passages, mostly in verse, 
dealing in divers ways with the Classics. A few selec- 
tions are in Latin. Of these several are more or less 
macaronic in character. I must confess that to me 
progression from The Favorite Prayer of Mary, Queen 


of Scots, 

O Domine Deus! 

Speravi in te; 

O care mi Iesu! 
and Ultima Thule (from Seneca, Medea 375-379), 
on page 114, to these macaronic pieces (115-121) is 
something of a shock. Here, to be sure, as so often, 
De gustibus applies. To me, however, pages 115-121 
are the one discordant note in this worthy book. 

Next we have Songs that may be Used for the 
Programs (125-146). Here one finds, with the music 
in each case, and, in some cases, ~with English transla- 
tion, Flevit Lepus Parvulus (125), Carmen Vitae (126- 
127), Gaudeanius Igitur (128-131), Lauriger Horatius 
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(132-134), Integer Vitae (136-138), and, without 
music, Professor Kellogg’s Latin Version of America 
(THE CLAssicAL WEEKLY 8.7), a Latin version of 
Rock of Ages, Dies Irae, Ad Sanctum Spiritum, and 
De Nativitate Domini. 

Finally, there is a Bibliography (147-148). The 
book is to be heartily commended. As Miss Paxson 
remarks in her Preface (iii), we may say of such a 
book as this, as of the work of Latin Clubs, usus est 
optimus magister, yet it is also true that Dimidium facti 
qui coepit habet (Horace, Epistulae 1.2.40). Miss 
Paxson has made an excellent beginning. It remains 
for her fellow-teachers to use her book sympatheti- 
cally, and to give her any suggestions that occur to 
them for its improvement. C. kK. 


SECOND YEAR LATIN: MATERIAL AND 
PREPARATION' 


What Latin shall we read in the second year? In 
the normal course of five periods per week, how can 
we cover the College entrance requirements or their 
equivalent in a scholarly manner, without undue haste, 
without exhausting both teacher and pupil, and without 
arousing weariness and consequent hatred for the 
subject-matter? These are questions that have long 
been the most prominent and the most harassing in 
the minds of Latin teachers in the High Schools. 
Shall we take concerted action and in a body clamor 
for a reduction in the amount of reading required, or 
can a method be devised not merely to cover the ground, 
but to cover the ground easily and naturally? 

What ground is to be covered? The Colleges 
require the reading of four books of Caesar’s Gallic 
War or the equivalent, and this is likely to be the 
state of affairs for some time to come; and with reason, 
for in spite of spasmodic assertions to the contrary, 
we still maintain that Caesar’s Latin is the ideal for 
beginners. Not to mention the usual arguments, 
such as frequent repetition of similar constructions, 
definite’ and useful vocabulary, etc., the subject- 
matter in itself makes the book worth reading. Most 
children like history, and, in reading Caesar, they are 
reading about a series of events on which the foundation 
of French history is laid; history from the modern 
standpoint, not affected by tradition, but founded on 
fact; with geographical descriptions that are truly 
wonderful, seeing that Caesar had to make his own 
maps; with ethnological analyses as interesting as 
those of Tacitus; with stories of individual prowess 
and human weakness that indicate not only psychologi- 
cal insight, but a strong sense of humor. In short, 
the Gallic War is a plain, straight-forward narrative 
told in simple, direct language, and full of human and 
historical interest. 

But a cry —almost a wail— is heard: We are 
interested in the Gallic War, but our pupils are not. 


‘This pap was read at The Tenth Annual Meeting of The 
Classica! Resesieiion of the Atlantic States, held at the Central 
High School, Philadelphia, April 15, 1916. 


This must indeed be our conviction, for otherwise 
why should we continually beg the question by asking: 
How can we make Caesar interesting to the pupil? 
It is true that there should be a question in our minds, 
but that question should be: Why is Caesar not inter- 
esting to the pupil? And the answer undoubtedly is: 
Because they do not understand what they are reading. 
Most teachers have learned that the answers to such 
questions as Why did Orgetorix make a conspiracy? 
What is the story of the Helvetian expedition? are 
sadly disillusionizing. Even though we take about 
four months to translate the first thirty chapters of 
Book I—or perhaps because we do take so long—, the 
story, as a story, is misty in the minds of about 95 
per cent. of the pupils; and it is the story that should 
keep alive the interest. They have too many new 
conceptions, political and geographical, to take in 
all at once; and the day’s work seems enough without 
the digestion of the real meaning of such expressions 
as consul, citertor provincia, ulterior provincia, etc., 
and of such ideas as Caesar’s duty as governor, the 
condition of affairs on his boundaries, the relationship 
of the various tribes, and all the causes that brought 
about the whole campaign. 

How then shall we correct this state of affairs? 
By making the above-mentioned concepts thoroughly 
a part of the pupil’s mental equipment during the first 
year. But the answer may be made that all first year 
work attempts to do this. As it is clear that all first 
year work does not do what it tries to do, we must find 
another first year method. This paper does not 
claim that any startling discoveries in that line have 
been made, for probably many teachers present are 
employing a similar method and an equally practical 
one; it simply attempts to describe a method by which 
Caesar has been made interesting to pupils through 
the first year work. 

Of all the varieties of first year books available, 
several can be found which excellently develop this 
method. A certain series of lessons, for example, 
prepares the student for the translation of a certain 
piece of Latin. This is not a strictly original idea, 
as it goes back to the old inductive method, now 
happily defunct; but it differs from the latter in that 
it does not attempt to introduce the actual story of the 
Gallic War for the first six or seven weeks. Those 
first lessons in vocabulary, declension and construction, 
however, are definitely aiming toward the reading of 
the De Bello Gallico, 1.1, lines 1-6, as their climax. 
In the meantime, the pupils, who have been daily 
facing a map of Gaul, have learned the principal 
geographical divisions and how to bound them in Latin, 
without books. They are on familiar terms with the 
ideas conveyed by Gallia and provincia, and are fairly 
well acquainted with the names and the locations of 
the principal tribal divisions. And they like it, for 
it is easy to interest beginners. They feel important 
because they can actually use a few words in a foreign 
language; so that such an exercise as bounding a 
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country in Latin, which would not be likely to excite 
a second year class, is not far from exhilarating to the 
younger pupils. 

The authors of most text-books of this sort, however, 
have a mistaken idea that the path of Caesar is too 
rough at first for youthful feet, and try to mend matters 
by furnishing, before the actual text, a simplified 
version, called a development exercise, as a preparation. 
Some of these exercises merely cut up a long sentence 
into smaller parts; but sometimes the effect is exceed- 
ingly confusing. Compare e.g. 


Itlud Caesari renuntiatur: Helvetii habent in 
animo iter facere. Caesari renuntiatur, Helvetiis 
esse in animo iter facere. Helvetiis est in animo 


per agrum Sequanorum et Aeduorum iter in Santonum 
fines facere. 

This ‘development’ idea is mentioned merely because 
of its pleasing result: the pupils requested that they 
be not required to study via the development exercise, 
because, in the popular idiom, ‘they got all mixed up 
in the story’. Some of the best students actually 
disapprove of spoiling the Latin! Consequently, in 
the second term, at any rate, the Caesar itself is read 
at once without previous explanation. 

The objection has been made that too many things 
must be taken for granted at the beginning (e.g. 
ad effeminandos animos in Chapter I), with the pernic- 
ious result that pupils are compelled to learn’ by heart 
what they do not understand. But in the whole of 
Chapter I the only notes really needed are as follows: 
(1) translation of relative pronoun and of ipse; (2) on 
ad effeminandos animos; (3) on qua de causa; (4) on 
dictum est. Compare this with the voluminous notes 
in any edition of Caesar. Besides, there is even an 
advantage in these very things. Memories are sharp 
and interest eager in the beginning stages, and so, 
when the pupils later are learning the gerundive 
construction, for example, the recollection of familiar 
phrases like ad effeminandos animos and ad eas res 
conficiendas is of considerable assistance. 

At the end of the first year we have completed 14 
and frequently 15 chapters of Book I. In passing, 
mention should be made that 13 and 14 are read in 
simplified form, and the heavens have not yet fallen. 
We do not even go back at the beginning of the second 
year and wilt our tender flower of interest by rereading 
these chapters, especially as Chapter 15 starts out 
with the continuation of the simple narrative. For 
it goes without saying that we do not go back and start 
all over again at the beginning of the second year. 
What would be the use? The story has been studied 
intensively for a whole year; furthermore, what 
teacher of French or German or Spanish would think 
of repeating the reading of the first year? 

What, then, have we gained toward our second year 
work? The pupils continue a subject with which they 
feel well acquainted; they are familiar with the ideas; 
they are interested in the fate of the Helvetians; 
they have a real admiration for the ‘hero’ of the story; 


and last, but not least, they have translated 14 chapters 
of their second year Latin, an amount which ordinarily 
requires nearly three months to cover. It is easily 
possible then to finish Book I the first term; therefore 
the rest of the work can be done with dignity and ease 
in the second term instead of in the frenzied rush that 
usually characterizes the last few weeks. 

Perhaps this result seems too ideal to be possible. 
It must be understood that this method by no means 
places either teachers or pupils where they can rest on 
their oars and float placidly along. The work is, of 
course, difficult at the beginning of the second year, 
especially after the summer vacation, but it is dis- 
tinctly not so difficult, even with the handicap of 
an inferior class, as when the work of the first year has 
been done in a different way. Indeed it is with such 
a class that the difference in preparation is most 
apparent. Results appear more quickly, larger assign- 
ments can be given, ground can be covered more rapidly. 
After the first six or eight weeks the difference between 
a first-term Caesar class and a second-term class would 
not be immediately obvious to an observer accustomed 
to the old method. 

Book IT can easily be finished, including the composi- 
tion based upon it, well within the first two months 
of the second term; in such Schools as do not reorganize 
in the middle of the year from a week to ten days are 
saved in addition to this. Our pupils are gaining in 
experience by this time, so that the third book, contain- 
ing only 29 chapters, many of which are very short, 
can be read within the next month, especially as much 
sight reading may be done; be it understood, however, 
that this sight reading is always reread the following 
day, along with the regular review work. This is an 
especially good chance for those unfortunates, the A 
pupils, who now have an opportunity to show what 
they can do; for it is a well-known fact that many 
of our best pupils are in danger of being infinitely bored 
by being compelled to adapt their own pace to that of 
much inferior students. Most Latin teachers know 
that there is also a spirit of rivalry in sight reading that 
seems to animate even the slowest, so that they often 
do better work under its inspiration than they usually 
do in regular class work. As for prose composition, 
the second year work in the Girls’ High Schools of 
Philadelphia covers the course in D’Ooge’s Composi- 
tion, Part I, through the lessons based on Books I-III; 
and this allows for an average of one lesson per week 
for the whole year. If we keep the composition parallel 
with the reading—a matter of choice with the indivi- 
dual teacher—we finish Book III and the composition 
for the whole period six or seven weeks before the end of 
the year, even though we do not count on more than a 
week or two in June. 

As often suggested, portions of Book IV, especially 
those referring to Britain, and selected passages 
from the other books, may be read next instead of the 
usual requirement. The West Philadelphia High 
School for Girls for the last two years has been substitut- 
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ing for Book IV passages from various other authors, 
mainly to open the eyes of the students to the fact 
that other Latin writers existed besides Caesar, Cicero 
and Vergil, also to stimulate interest in reading. These 
extracts are included in Miller and Beeson’s Second 
Year Book, and consist of the following: 20 lines of 
Ovid; 55 lines of Aulus Gellius; 540 lines of Eutropius, 
giving a fairly good résumé of Roman history; 223 
lines of Viri Romae, including the life of Julius Caesar, 
in all 838 lines, certainly a fair enough substitute, 
as far as quantity is concerned, in comparison with 
the 456 lines in Book IV (the latter number is cal- 
culated from the same text). These numbers are given 
merely to show that the quantityis more than equiv- 
alent, even though some of the material be pretty easy 
reading. 

In conclusion, let it be said that we have not 
attempted to work miracles, and we sincerely trust 
that these remarks will not be understood in that light. 
The claim is merely made that the gap between first 
and second year Latin has been successfully bridged 
in a rational manner, and that in so doing we have at 
least made, for our pupils and ourselves, factliora ex 
difficillimis. 

WEST PHILADELPHIA 


HicH ScHoor For GIRLs. Laura R. SEGUINE. 


THE CULTURE OF THOMAS JEFFERSON 


To the student of the Classics the most interesting 
thing in the Library of Congress at Washington is the 
considerable remnant of the library of Thomas Jeffer- 
son. 

On October 6, 1820, Jefferson wrote to his young 
grandson, Francis Eppes, 


I consider you as having made such proficiency in 
Latin and Greek that on your arrival at Columbia you 


may at once commence the study of the sciences. 


In his home at Monticello Jefferson had a library 
of six thousand choice volumes, the product of nearly 
every press since Aldus, which he had been collecting 
for fifty years. Two thousand of these books remain 
to us in one place. From them we know his linguistic 
habits; and there is no better demonstration anywhere 
that mastery of our own tongue is best achieved by 
knowledge of the literature of two thousand years ago. 

When the British raided Washington in 1814, they 
took particular pains to burn the Library of Congress. 
Ex-President Jefferson promptly offered to sell his 
library to Congress to replace the lost one. In a letter 
to Dr. Thomas Cooper, January 16, 1815, he described 
his library as probably the best chosen collection of 
its size in America. 

There were some members of that Congress who did 
not appreciate the pearls before them. Cyrus King 
of Massachusetts said: 

It might be inferred, from the character of the man 


who had collected the library, and of France, where the 
collection was made, that it contained irreligious and 


immoral books, works of the French philosophers, 
who caused and influenced the volcano of the French 
Revolution, which had disrupted Europe and extended 
to this country. He was opposed to the general 
dissemination of that infidel philosophy, and of the 
principles of a man <Jefferson> who had inflicted 
greater injury on our country than any other man 
except Madison!. The bill would put into 
Jefferson’s pocket $23,900 for about six thousand books, 
good, bad and indifferent, old, new and worthless, 
in languages which many can not read, and most ought 
not. 

But the majority of both House and Senate favored 
the purchase, and the bill passed. It was approved by 
President Madison, January 30, 1815. The books 
were catalogued, packed in boxes, and carried in 
wagons from Monticello to Washington. Mr. Jefferson 
received $23,950. 

Undoubtedly the best known volume in this collection 
is the compilation which Jefferson named The Life 
and Morals of Jesus of Nazareth, and which is better 
known as Jefferson’s Bible. He took certain portions 
of the New Testament and pasted on blank sheets, 
in parallel columns, the text in Greek, Latin, French 
and English. These sheets he had handsomely bound 
in red morocco. Within the present century Congress 
has had a photolithographic facsimile of this compila- 
tion published as a public document. 


Mr. Jefferson had a great fondness for parallel column 
or interpage translations. There are scores of them 
in Greek-Latin, Latin-French, and Latin-English. 
Often the two versions are in different prints. The 
Greek is sometimes on a page with the margin trimmed 
off. One of the volumes of Diodorus Siculus has the 
following explanation written on the fly-leaf: 

Note: This is the editio princeps of Diodorus, 
published in 4°, but made to appear 12° by cutting off 
the margin. Mr. Jefferson interleaved it with the 
corresponding books of Lauren Rhodoman’s Latin 
version, published at Hanau, by Urchel, d°, in 1611. 
F. Vinton. 


So also of many others Mr. Jefferson had patiently 
taken volume after volume, and, where he could do no 
better, had torn off the covers, and interpaged, as 
nearly as he could, the Greek and the Latin, or the Latin 
and the English. There is even a Caesar’s De Bello 
Gallico, interpaged with a translation of it into Greek. 

On Christmas eve, 1851, there was a fire in the old 
library in the Capitol, by which four thousand volumes 
of the Jefferson collection were destroyed. Two 
thousand volumes were in another room and were 
uninjured. A catalogue was printed in 1815, so that 
we know just what the collection originally contained. 
There were many hundred law books, in English, 
French, and Latin; works on medicine, chemistry, 
agriculture, religion, philosophy, politics, ancient and 
modern history, and, above all, the Classics. There 
were ten editions of Homer’s Iliad and four of the 
Odyssey; six editions of Vergil, four of Anacreon, 


iMadison was then President. 
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three of Ovid, five of Horace, seven of Juvenal; six 
editions of Lucretius, all of them the finest specimens 
of old printing and binding; five editions of Euripides, 
three of Sophocles, three of Plautus, four of Cicero. 
About the only Latin author he missed was Catullus. 
Of works in Greek and Latin interpaged there were 
the Iliad, Aesop, Aristotle; Charitonis Aphrodisiensis 
de Cherea et Callirhoe Amoribus; Coluthi Raptus 
Helenae; Longi Pastorales de Daphnide et Chloe; 
Lycophronis Cassandra; Phaedrus, Xenophontis 
Ephesii Amores Anthiae et Abrocomae (Greek, Latin 
and Italian); Anacreon (four editions), Ausonius, 
Callimachus, Pindar, Theocritus, Tyrtaeus, Herodotus; 
Historiae Poeticae Scriptores Antiqui, Apollodorus, 
Conon, Ptolemaeus Hephaestos, F. Parthenius, Anto- 
nius Liberalis; Josephus (three editions in Greek and 
Latin), Polybius; the complete works of Xenophon; 
and Zosimus. 

One little book in the collection is a compilation 
called Thoughts of Cicero, consisting of selections 
in Latin with parallel English, and with an Introduction 
translated from the French of the Abbé d’Olivet, 
published in Glasgow in 1754. This Introduction 
contains the following on the selection of Latin for 
study in School: 

I can never forget what happened to me once, as I 
was engaged in a party for a walk to twelve or fifteen 
miles from London. Being obliged by bad weather 
to take shelter in the first house that presented itself, 
I was agreeably surprised to find it inhabited by a 
Frenchman whom I had known in my youth, and who, 
after various adventures, had procured himself this 
retreat, where he made a livelihood by boarding child- 
ren, to whom he taught the French language. I had 
the curiosity to learn what was the method followed 
in this sort of schools, which are common enough in 
England. I found that they read Quintus Curtius, 
with Vangelas’s translation, and that by the help of 
the Latin, the rudiments of which the children must 
previously be acquainted with, the master endeavored 
to make them understand the French; which served 
at once to exercise them in both languages. In the 
midst of our conversation the father of one of the 
boarders joined us. Some words, which in the way of 
discourse he directed to me, gave me occasion to tell 
him that I should be glad to hear his son explain a 
page or two, at dipping into the book, and where should 
the book open but at the battle of Arbella! But far 
the boy’s explanation had not proceeded, before the 
English gentleman, the father, interrupted it, by 
reflections that gave rise to this little collection. After 
all, says he, what reason is there that my son should 
have his head filled with all these wars? I have no 
thought of making him a general. 


And then the good Abbé went on and explained 
that this conversation gave him the idea of making 
a bilingual book, containing maxims and moral reflec- 
tions, in Latin and the equivalent French. So he 
selected some Thoughts of Cicero, his first choice being 

Quid potest esse tam apertum, tamque perspicuum, 
cum coelum suspeximus, coelestiaque contemplati 
sumus, quam esse aliquod numen praestantissimae 
mentis, quo haec regantur? Quod qui dubitet, haud 


sane intelligo, cur non idem sol sit, an nullus sit, 
dubitare possit. Quid enim est hoc illo evidentius? 


The unusual interest taken by Jefferson in languages 
other than English is shown by the fact that in his 
library were Ainsworth’s Latin-English Dictionary, 
Calepini Dictionarium XI Linguarum, Clarke’s Latin 
Grammar, Moor’s Elementa Linguae Graecae, Erpenii 
Rudimenta Linguae Arabicae (1628); an Index 
Homericus; Etymologium Magnum Graecum; Glos- 
sarium Mediae et Infimae Graecitatis; Holmes’s 
Greek Grammar; Julli Pollucis Onomasticon; Lingua- 
rum Veterum Septentrionalium Thesaurus Hickesii; 
Littleton’s English-Latin, Poetical, Historical, Geo- 
graphical, and Latino-barbarous Dictionary;  Lilly’s 
Latin Grammar; Linguarum Totius Orbis Vocabularia 
a Pallas; Lye’s Dictionarium Saxonico- et Gothico- 
Latinum, ab Owen Manning; Meursii Glossarium 
Graeco-barbarum; Minshien’s Guide to the Tongues; 
Oratio Dominica in Diversas Linguas Versa; the 
Port Royal Greek Grammar; Ross’s Latin Grammar; 
Ruddiman’s Rudiments of the Latin; Sennarti Chaldias- 
mus et Syriasmus; Spinosae Grammatica Hebraica; 
Stephani Thesaurus Linguae Latinae; Cooper's 
Thesaurus Linguae Latinae; Vocabulaires Compares 
des Langues de toute de la Terre, par Pallas; Wetstenii 
Orationes de Linguae Graecae Pronunciatione, etc. 


There is one little pocket Cicero, containing De 
Officiis, De Senectute, De Amicitia, and Paradoxa, 
which shows more wear of the pages than any other 
of the two thousand volumes that remain. There 
are some volumes three hundred years old, bound in 
white vellum with gilt ornamentation, which the 
binders of the Library of Congress say are the original 
covers. They are yet in fine preservation. So much 
for the durability of the acid-free tanning done in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. For the best 
bindings to-day the Library gets its acid-free moroccos 
from the Cape of Good Hope. They are not made in 
the United States. 

The print-shops of a hundred years have poured 
forth an ever-rising flood. The typography of to-day 
is delightful to the eye. There are ten thousand things 
to write about of which Jefferson never heard or 
dreamed. Yet as you sit in the quiet room in the 
Library of Congress where Jefferson’s books rise tier 
on tier in their perpetual youth, the one dominating 
thought that grows on you is that he did not miss 
much of what is worth while, and that in the 
world of thought and expression there is very little 
new. 

A host of young words, descriptive of thousands of 
new things and new actions, have swarmed into being 
since Jefferson died. A man of 1820 who knew English 
and no other language could make little sense of to-day’s 
newspaper. He would have to learn the language over 
again. But to Jefferson, who knew Greek, Latin, 
and French, most of the new-born words would be 
suggestive, if not entirely descriptive, for he knew the 
sources from which these new words were derived. 
HovusE or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Washington, D. C. FRED IRLAND. 
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REVIEWS 


Homer and History. By Walter Leaf. London: The 
Macmilian Company (1915). Pp. xiii + 325; 
Appendix; Maps. $3.75. 

The Heroic Age. By H. Munro Chadwick. Cam- 
bridge: at the University Press (1912). Pp. 468; 
Maps. $3.75. 

Mr. Leaf in his Preface states that he was invited 
to deliver six lectures at Northwestern University 
between October, 1914, and May, 1915, on the Norman 
Wait Harris Foundation. The outbreak of the war 
prevented this and, by permission of the Lecture 
Committee, he has published in this book the matter 
intended for the content of his lectures. 

Any contribution by Mr. Leaf is welcome, and 
especially welcome, in the welter of theories about 
Homer and the Greek epic, is this sane and independent 
argument which leads us, in the main, to a reasonable 
compromise with the traditional, historic belief in the 
growth of the Homeric poems. The author, although 
possessed of the courage of his convictions, is not 
dogmatic. He frankly faces the problem of what he, 
with Professor Gilbert Murray, calls the Dark Ages— 
the time intervening between the ‘Mycenaean’ Age 
and the eighth century. These unillumined centuries 
may yet be explained by the spade. Meanwhile he 
attempts to find some historic background in Homer 
himself. The orthodox belief in a real Greek epic of 
this early time is reenforced by his contention. Mr. 
Leaf says (page xi) that his confidence in restating 
“the old theme with fresh conviction’ is greatly 
reenforced by the data, concerning Teutonic and Greek 
epic, in Mr. Chadwick’s book, The Heroic Age (see 
below). 

In Chapter I, Gods and Men (1-35), Mr. Leaf argues 
convincingly that the Homeric heroes are not, according 
to a dogma accepted in Germany and to some extent 
elsewhere, ‘‘faded’’ or even humanized gods. In 
general he concludes (28) that some at least of Homer’s 
heroes were real persons; they fought in an actual war. 
Even the saga of the Wooden Horse is near enough to 
sober fact ‘‘to invite rationalization’. The line 
drawn between men and the Homeric gods is sharp. 
“Events in Olympus run parallel to those on earth”. 
Of the ten chief heroes only four are even “honoured 
by divine descent’’ and when, in post-Homeric times, 
divine honors are accorded to them, a different selection 
is followed. Zeus-Agamemnon is unknown to Homer. 
Achilles, despite his double inheritance of ichor, is a 
human, historic hero. Even Helen is no faded goddess 
(as has been claimed: see Bethe, s.v., in Paully- 
Wissowa), but a particularly human woman. As a 
concession to the fatherhood of Zeus (a not unique 
phenomenon) she is indeed ‘translated’, but only to 
the Elysian Fields, there to share with Rhadamanthys 
a mere second-class immortality. Aphrodite was not 
called upon to brook such a dangerous under-study 
at the Olympian board itself. 


The Coming of the Achaians (Chapter II:36-74) 
traverses debatable territory. The author assumes 
that the two currents of population—the neolithic 
men from the north, presumably of Indo-European 
stock, and the ‘men of bronze, of southern, non- 
Aryan kinship’—met and mingled on the mainland 
of Greece. ‘‘The distinction between Minoan and 
Mycenaean expresses a real difference’; ‘‘something, 
if not much, must have been contributed by the 
indigenous population”, pre-Achaean but presumably 
also Greek (49). The occupation by the “Cretan 
invaders’ must have lasted at least two centuries, 
covering, say, the sixteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
The Achaeans, Mr. Leaf concludes, were part of the 
flood of invasion that overwhelmed Greece and passed 
on to Cnossus, and were ‘‘the dominant tribe of Greece 
from the beginning of the fourteenth century onwards”’. 
If this is correct, they would represent ‘‘the Mycenaean 
culture of late Minoan III”. The route of the Achaean 
immigrations to the Peloponnesus is pictured by the 
author as via the west, rather than the east, coast of 
Greece. The Minoans had already subdued the older 
(pre-Achaean) Greek-speaking inhabitants. Then 
down the Morava and Vardar river-courses came the 
invading Achaeans. They seem to have been deflected 
into Northwestern Greece and to have halted awhile 
in the region of Dodona. Then Pleuron and Calydon 
pass under their sway. Some go east into the valley 
of the Spercheius and subdue the dwellers around 
Iolcos. Olympus they possessed, but they did not 
push south beyond the southern fringe of Thessaly 
nor dispossess the Cadmeans, Minyans, etc., of future 
Boeotia, Euboea and Attica. Others flock across the 
mouth of the Corinthian Gulf into Elis and overrun 
the Peloponnese and set their seal upon the Argolid— 
upon Mycenae and Tiryns. Only Arcadia is left 
enisled behind its mountain barriers (like Isla Persa 
jutting from surrounding glacier currents in the 
Engadine mountains). 

If this preliminary thesis is allowed, the sequel, 
to which Mr. Leaf addresses himself, becomes plausible. 
Mycenaean Troy, it may be added, is assumed to have 
been founded by the Dardanian Phrygians, thrusting 
southeast from the Danube while their contemporary 
Achaeans passed southwest into Epirus. The general 
occupation of the Asia Minor coast (except perhaps 
Miletus) could only, he thinks, have been possible much 
later when the grip of Hittite and Lycian was relaxed. 
These latter had been equally an obstacle to the 
Minoans. 

The chapter on Boeotia (75-109) first discusses 
the two catalogues in Iliad 2. As to the Trojan Cata- 
logue Mr. Leaf reaffirms his belief, expressed in his 
book Troy: A Study in Homeric Geography (see 
THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 6.125-126), that this is a 
reasonable Homeric tradition. On the other hand, the 


Greek Catalogue of the Ships is no part of the genuine 
tradition of the Trojan war and arose in an altogether 
different world of ideas from the Trojan Catalogue. 
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The Catalogue of the Ships 
is by a Boeotian non-Homeric poet. “‘It differs from 
the Iliad both by excess and defect”. Homer knows 
the two Boeotian towns—Orchomenus and Thebes— 
but Orchomenus is Minyan and Thebes is indwelt 
by Cadmeans while the Achaeans are its assailants. 
Incidentally, he thinks we must give up the Aulis 
legends—the gathering there of Agamemnon’s fleet 
and the Iphigenia episode. Lemnos would be the 
obvious rendezvous as an Achaean basis against Troy. 

In Chapter IV (110-138) the discussion of the 
“baronies” of Phthia and Hellas—the domain of Peleus 
—is a shrewd analysis which discredits still further the 
Catalogue of the Ships. 

In Chapter V, The Dominion of Odysseus (139-192), 
Mr. Leaf accepts whole-heartedly the identification 
of Leucas with Ithaca. His detailed argument materi- 
ally strengthens Dérpfeld’s theory. But his incidental 
discussion of the Land of the Phaeacians is to me less 
satisfactory. Although searching for, and finding, 
historic data throughout the Iliad, and though ‘‘con- 
vinced that Homer’s geography is real’, he feels 
continually ‘‘more sure that the wanderings of Odysseus 
are in fairyland; and in fairyland Scherie undoubtedly 
is” (182). It would be rash, on such a point, to dis- 
agree with the ripened conviction of an expert Homeric 
scholar like Mr. Leaf. He may be right in rejecting 
all attempts to localize the Route of Odysseus, but to 
discredit Berard’s identification of the Phaeacian 
episode with the west (instead of the conventional east) 
coast of Corfu is merely to give a home-thrust to a 
theory that already lies prone. M. Champault long 
ago disproved M. Berard’s theory, though (as I have 
tried to show elsewhere)his own substitution of Ischia 
for Corfu meets with fatal obstacles in the text of the 
Odyssey itself. That Mr. Leaf, after all, has some 
misgivings about his fairyland may perhaps be indicated 
by his interesting note (184) on the possible identifica- 
tion of Scherie with Crete. He might have added 
that this identification would at least clear up (what I 
have always felt is puzzling)the orientation of Athena’s 
air-trip to the Acropolis, Odyssey 7.79 ff.— 

She left lovely Scherie and came to Marathon and 


the wide ways of Athens and entered the strong-built 
house of Erechtheus— 


' We condense details. 


a wanton detour if she were coming from Corfu or from 
further west! (Otherwise we seem to be thrown back 
upon some reminiscence of a faded tradition of an 
Odyssey in the Euxine). 

In Chapter VI (193-242), The Realm of Agamemnon 
is illustrated by a map of Homeric Greece. If Mycenae 
is taken as a center, a circle with a one-hundred mile 
radius would enclose the Peloponnesus, Megara, 
Attica, Aetolia, Phocis, the valley of the Spercheius, 
Boeotia, and Euboea. The kingdom of Odysseus and 
the major part of the kingdom of Peleus would lie 
outside the circle. Mr. Leaf argues that Mycenae 
was dominant—even Tiryns was an appanage; 


Diomedes was a vassal, not an equal, of the wide- 


ruling king of the realm. His father, Tydeus, a fugitive 
noble from Aetolia, had been welcomed by Adrastus 
and consoled with a satrapy. Passages in which 
Diomedes figures as a great and independent king are 
interpolations in the Iliad. 

In discussing Ephyre and Corinth as a part of the 
Achaean realm, the author claims that in ‘Mycenaean’ 
times Corinth existed only as a place-name like Acro- 
corinth. Ephyre he identifies nearer Sicyon. On page 
214 he says: 

For the present I feel the utmost confidence that no 

such <Mycenaean> layer will ever be discovered, 
and boldly assert that in Achaian days there was no 
town of Corinth. 
By an unusually swift Nemesis this prophecy is already 
challenged. Mr. Blegen, of The American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens, has very recently dis- 
covered a prehistoric site on the Gulf near Old Corinth 
and this has led to the provisional uncovering of a 
series of others in the neighborhood. Further excava- 
tion will be necessary for the more accurate dating 
of the foundations and the numerous sherds, etc., 
but it may be assumed as more than likely that Ephyre, 
or at least the Mycenaean forerunner of Corinth, will 
be located in this vicinity. 

Mr. Leaf is led (243) to the conception of the 
empire of Agamemnon as a central government ruled 
from Mykene by the king of Argos. This, he believes, 
is shown by internal historic data in the Iliad and is 
confirmed by archaeology and geography. 

Chapter VII (243-284) treats of The Fusion of the 
Races. The Minoan or Minyan element had already 
done its work in profoundly affecting Achaean culture. 
Achaeans and ‘Pelasgians’ are’ now to be fused into 
Hellenes. 

The Achaeans (who show no trace of any tribal 
system, pace Nestor’s Boeotized, and uncalled-for, 
suggestion xpiv’ Gvdpas xara were military 
adventurers. They had no place for family rites 
and taboos. The ‘Pelasgians’, however, were rustic 
and ritualistic in their tendencies. When, after 
the Trojan War, the Achaeans, reduced in num- 
bers (259), had to ‘‘cast in their lot with their former 
vassals. the group-system resumed sway and the 
Achaeans were drawn into it’, although this ‘was a 
step backwards on the ladder of development”. Along 
with the political fusion there was a fusion of the 
respective forms of religion—the Pelasgian daimons 
and primitive powers, magic dances, symbolic ritual 
with the Achaean, official religion, the “radiant and 
human theology of the Olympians’. Dionysus—the 
incarnation of an old daimon worship—later became 
an obstacle to this progressive fusion. Enthusiasti- 
cally welcomed by the rustic element he was of necessity, 
but grudgingly, admitted into the official Olympian 
circle ‘‘though still a parvenu”’. 

Chapter VIII (285-325) deals with The Achaian 
Epos. ‘The European outlook is consistently main- 
tained throughout both poems” (286). Mr. Leaf’s 
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theory of the early migrations across the Aegean to 
Asia Minor differs from Mr. Murray’s. The Achaean 
bands had come back from the Trojan War “worn but 
hopeful”. They had found a new world. Now, 
partly for trade and then as permanent émigrés they 
and the lower folk take up holdings on the Asia Minor 
coast. They were not mere pirates. Probably the 
foundation of the Greek epos was contemporaneous 
with the impulse of the Greek migration; it 

dates from the century or so. between the Fall 
of Troy and the full tide of settlement in Asia Minor. 
‘Homer’ belongs to Mr. Chadwick’s Stage II (see below), 
i.e. that of the development into the great epos of the 
songs of the minstrel—the epic and narrative poems 
based on the court poems of the Heroic Age itself. 
Mr. Leaf says (310), 

It is not, in my view, the Epos itself which has been 
expurgated, but the society itself which gave rise to 
the Epos. 

The Greek Catalogue of the Ships belonged to the 
“Fusion Period’. 


Its whole essence and meaning is to legitimate the 
old tribal system, abandoned by the Achaian lords 
but surviving intact among the people. 


So Hesiod’s Works and Days 
is a poem of the fusion. Metre and dialect came from 
the Achaian inheritance, but the matter is wholly 
new and strange to Homer. The Autochthon 
asserts his place under the sun. 

Mr. Leaf also contends, inter alia, against the Thes- 
salian origin of the Iliad. He concludes that both 
Iliad and Odyssey have a historical basis in a Trojan 
War: that tradition preserves so much intact that we 
must assume its continuity, and that the heroes dealt 
with in the poems are real and retain their real names. 

For his somewhat peculiar view of the Dorian 
Invasion, see his long Note C, in the Appendix. In 
brief, he looks upon it as a reality, an invasion of 
an entirely new element into Greece, standing lower 
in the scale of art and thought than the Achaian.. . . 
It seems to have exhausted itself in the Peloponnesus, 
overrunning it only to Megara. 

In direct citation, I have, of course, retained Mr. 
Leaf’s spelling. He indulges generally in a more or 
less complete transliteration of Greek names, e.g. 
“Mykene, Achaian”’, but clothes the ‘‘Argives” decently 
in their English dress. 

To Mr. Chadwick’s book, The Heroic Age, which has 
already for some time been before the p1 lic, Mr. Leaf 
makes repeated-reference in Homer and History (see 
above). Mr. Chadwick’s discussion of the Catalogue 
of the Ships is worthy of special attention. The 
groups of Achaean possessions, indicated by numerals, 
I-8, on the map, page 288, are divided among eight 
chief leaders. These eight Achaean groups Mr. Leaf 
now feels prepared to condense into three (see above), 
by the excision from the Iliad of the ‘Boeotian’ material. 

The book as a whole, as I have indicated elsewhere 
(The Nation, No. 2488), is of equal value to the student 


of Teutonic literary origins and the student of Greek 
literary origins. Approximately a third of the volume 
is devoted to the discussion of Greek Heroic poetry, 
nearly the same amount to the Teutonic, and at least 
as much more to a correlation of the material. In 
addition to this the excursus (313-319), on the Serbian 
heroic poetry, the Battle of Kossovo, is to-day of an 
especial interest, unforeseen by the author in 1912. 
Although Mr. Chadwick disclaims expert knowledge 
of Serbian literature, his brief analysis reenforces his 
diagnosis of the more or less uniform stratification of 
early heroic poetry among other representatives of the 
Indo-Europeans (see also Notes IV and V, pages 1o1- 
109, On the Heroic Poetry of the Slavonic Peoples, 
and The Heroic Poetry of the Celtic Peoples). 

Mr. Chadwick’s main thesis is this: the history of 
heroic poetry falls naturally into four stages. 


To Stage I belong the court poems of the Heroic Age 
itself. <To this we may assign> laudatory poems 
dealing with the victories and valour of living persons 
<and> such compositions as Gelimer’s dirge and choric 
songs like the funeral chant over Attila. 


To Stage II belong the epic and narrative poems 
based on material belonging under Stage I. These are 


represented by Anglo-Saxon poems which are clearly 
products of court life. 


For Greek the Iliad and the Odyssey would be classed 
here (with occasional nuggets imbedded which belong 
to Stage I, e.g. the lay of the minstrel Demodocus in 
Odyssey 8). 

To Stage III would belong, for the Teutonic, 
the popular poetry of the eighth and the following 
centuries. . . directly represented only by certain 
ballads, such as the Seyfriedslied, which in their present 
form date from a time considerably later than the poems 
belonging to Stage IV. 

Stage IV is represented by the Middle High German 
Epic poems, which both in form and spirit show all the 
characteristics of the age in which they were composed. 

Although, in the interest of exactitude, the author’s 
own definitions are here cited, it would be obviously 
unfair to decide on the merits of his classification from 
these bald statements. There is many an explanatory 
caveat: that, for instance, Stage IV was never reached 
in England; that it must be remembered that “‘later’”’ 
and “‘earlier’’ sometimes connote rather the class of a 
poem than its actual date; that survivals and imita- 
tions may occur in later times, as in the case of art; 
but, broadly speaking, it appears that heroic poetry 
is properly the poetry of the age of kingship. 

In conclusion, says the author, 
it is not reasonable to regard the Anglo-Saxon poems, 
much less the Homeric poems, as products of barbarism. 
The courts which gave birth to such poetry must have 


appropriated to a considerable extent the culture, as 
well as the wealth and luxury of earlier civilizations. 


This valuable’ book and Mr. Leaf’s Homer and 
History will encourage us to re-occupy, at least tempor- 
arily, some of the trenches invaded by the Minoans. 


Francis G. ALLINSON. 


BROwn UNIVERSITY. 
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How about your CAESAR 2? 
Does the introduction tell how the Romans 
built camp, besieged fortified towns? 

Does it introduce Caesar, the engineer? 
Is any of the text edited for sight reading? 
Is the vocabulary useful? 


Are the maps and illustrations an invitation 
to the text? 


_ Hodges’ Caesar in Macmillan’s Latin Series 
is commended on these points and many others. 


And your CICERO? 


Are the orations the ones you want your 
class to read? 


Is there enough material to satisfy the Col- 
lege Entrance Requirements? 


Does it interest your pupils? 
Areany orations arranged for reading aloud? 
Are the notes satisfactory? 


Von Minckwitz’s Cicero has achieved re- 
sults in hundreds of High School classes because 
of its wise and helpful editing. 


The MacMillan Company 
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Boston Chicago San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Seattle 
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your pupils are ever going to understand 
this subject, they must have Jenks’s Latin 
Word Formation. 
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50 cents 
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that 


GUNNISON AND HARLEY’S 


LATIN FOR THE FIRST YEAR 
Excels in Simplicity of Treatment 


That it rightfully omits all non-essentials 
of syntax. 


That it teaches the essentials of syntax 
with unusual regard to logical sequence 
and clearness of expression. 


That it presents a thorough-going de- 
velopment of inflections, arranged so as to 
be mastered with a minimum of effort. 


344 pages $1.00 


Silver, Burdett & Company 
Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 


The Relation of Latin 


to Practical Life 


A Manual for making an Exhibit to show in con- 
crete form the practical value of the study of Latin 


Price $1.55 


Postage 12 cents 
Published by 
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Professor Catharine Saunders, Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 
Mr. W. W. King, Barringer High School, Newark, N. J. 
= Jessie E. Allen, Girls’ High School, Philadelphia, 
a. 


Professor Evan T. Sage, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

 ~ Elisha Conover, Delaware College, Newark, 

el. 

Miss Mary B. Rockwood, Western High School, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Professor Charles S. Smith, George Washington Uni- 
versity, D. of C. 


A Teachable Beginners’ Book 


Be sure to examine, before you 
make another change, 


Elementary Latin 


By 
H. F. Scort, University of Chicago 
High School 


You will find in this text features which 
contribute immeasurably to an interest- 
ing and effective first year’s work. 


Detailed information on request 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND CO. 


8 East 34th Street New York City 


